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tion was obtained from his "Welsh attendant, who was not a little
astonished when her royal highness in person forbad him to relate
to her son any historical narratives whatsoever. Perhaps A fine
was alarmed lest her son should hear the names of her unfor-
tunate father and brother.

The princess Anne, according to the gracious invitation of the
king, took possession of St. James's palace early in the spring of
1696. The spring and summer of that year proved to be the most
hopeful and prosperous period of the existence of the princess
Anne, if not the happiest. For the first time she appeared to
enjoy, with prospect of permanence, the fruits of her struggles
against her father at the epoch of the Revolution. The palace
of her ancestors was now her residence; her rank was recognized,
and her cousin-brother-in-law no longer dared deprive her of her
subsistence, as he had done in 168S and 1689.

While enjoying all the homage and pleasures of their fully-
attended courts at St. James's palace, her son remained at Camp-
den house. On Sunday evenings the princess ordered that her
son and the boys of his small regiment were to attend Mr. Pratt,
for the purpose of being catechised respecting their knowledge of
Scripture. The young duke of Gloucester was, on these occa-
sions, exalted on a chair above the rest of the catechumens, with
a desk before him; his boys were ranged on benches below; those
of them who answered satisfactorily were rewarded with a new
shilling. Lewis Jenkins, who was in waiting one evening,
heard Mr. Pratt question the young duke: " How can you, being
born a prince, keep yourself from the pomps and vanities of this
world P" The princely catechumen answered, " I wiH keep God's
commandments, and do all I can to walk in his ways."

The possession of St. James's palace did not constitute the
only reward the princess Anne received for her pacification with
William III. The regal fortress of Windsor was appointed her
summer abode, and thither she went with her husband and son.

The young duke of Gloucester had never beheld Windsor before:
his mother ordered him, to be led to his own suite of apartments,
but he complained that his presence-chamber was not large
enough to exercise his soldiers in. The housekeeper, Mrs. Randee,
attended the young duke, to show him the royal apartments in
the castle, when he begged St. George's hall to fight his battles
in. The princess sent to Eton, and invited four of the scholars
to visit her son: young lord Churchill, the only son of her
favourites, lord and lady Marlborough, was one; the other
Etonians were tfwo Bathursts and Peter Boscawen. The young
duke eagerly proposed that a battle should forthwith be fought